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EDITORIALS 


—On another page in this issue, 


ASSOCIATION s issue, 
ADVERTISING Mr. Frank A. Stewart of “Time 
magazine presents a strong case 


for association advertising. There appears also a sum- 
mary of what Mr. Val S. Bauman of the National Tea 
Company has to say in an article especially written for 
the June 1958 issue of “McCall’s” magazine. While Mr. 
Bauman does not advocate association advertising in 
so many words, there are indications that he had that 
in mind when he said “Why not take the story of 
canned foods and the improvements to the public in 
a massive way instead of letting a few do the whole 
advertising and promotion job.” Considering that Mr. 
Bauman is quite familiar with the National Canners 
Association’s Consumer and Trade Relations Program, 
it seems reasonable to believe that he had in mind an 
association advertising program. 


The reader will note that Mr. Stewart’s remarks were 
addressed to members of the freezers association. 
Despite the fact that the volume represented by the 
members of that association is relatively small, par- 
ticularly when compared with NCA, his remarks are 
well taken. If that be so, then it is doubly so for NCA. 
The production of canned foods by NCA members may 
be reasonably estimated at something over a half bil- 
lion cases. An advertising tax, then, of but le a dozen 
would produce an advertising budget of some $10 mil- 
lion, a tidy sum that might reasonably be expected to 


preduce results—even to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Bauman. 


But we can hear the repercussions now, both in 
Washington circles and in cannery offices, where the 
operator is wondering where he will get the money for 
cans this year. Ten million dollars sounds like a lot of 
money, especially with canned food prices at today’s 
low levels. To those who may be reading these lines 
seriously, we suggest rather that they think in terms 
of le a dozen, and realize how very many cents per 
dozen they lost on their products this year, and last 
vear, and the year before, ad infinitum, because of so- 
called over-production—in reality “Under-Selling.” 


“Association advertising” is a bad word in many cir- 
cles of the industry, but it needn’t be, and shouldn’t 
be. Advertising is a perfectly respectable and neces- 
sary tool of business and should, therefore, be an 
cqually respectable and useful tool for the association 
{») serve its members better. As Mr. Stewart points out, 
ussociation advertising expenditures are growing— 
!:om $30.6 million in 1951 to $44.3 million in 1956 
wud he very clearly pinpoints the role of association 
idvertising. 
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Over in Washington a couple of weeks ago, speaking 
before the Board of Directors, Secretary Carlos Camp- 
bell spelled out the NCA inner-sanctum’s ultra-con- 
servative thinking with respect to the advertising, 
promotion, and sale of canned foods. Speaking of the 
Consumer and Trade Relations Program, and the sup- 
porting efforts of each of the association’s divisions, 
Mr. Campbell said that it should be evident that the 
association’s effort to maintain and improve the public 
acceptance of canned foods “properly belongs in the 
field of education.” And he went on to say that “pro- 
motion is not a proper description of what the asso- 
ciation does. And although he is not recorded as say- 
ing, he did say (not in so many words, but to the effect) 
that “advertising” is not considered to be a proper 
function of the National Canners Association. There 
is a chance that we are misquoting that good gentlemen 
here. But the writer interpreted his remarks about 
advertising to mean that it is the association thinking 
today that advertising has no place in the program of 
the National Canners Association, and that it was 
definitely not an expression of personal opinion. Nor 
did he seem to take the position that advertising per 
se is not a proper Association function. The record 
would seem to justify this interpretation. 


One reason behind the NCA thinking, we believe, 
is that the Association some 30 years or so ago, burned 
its fingers on a form of advertising. This had to -do 
with the adoption of a Seal of Quality and a Trade 
Mark which might be used on the labels by association 
members. An almost identical proposal was at least 
partially responsible for the dissolution of the first 
National Association of Canners formed in 1890 and 
folding in 1899. The type of advertising recommended 
by Mr. Stewart, and endorsed by this column, however, 
has nothing to do with an Association label, or any 
label. As explained by Mr. Stewart, it would extol only 
the many benefits and advantages of canned or frozen 
foods, as the case may be—nutritive value, vitamin and 
mineral content, quality, convenience, economy, etc. 


The Consumer and Trade Relations program begun 
in 1954 has performed an excellent service for the 
industry. The per capita consumption of canned vege- 
tables alone increased a whopping 5.3 pounds from 1954 
to 1956, while frozen vegetables was increasing 3.5 
pounds, and fresh vegetables decreasing by 3.3 pounds. 
Surely the C & T R Program is not entirely responsible, 
but it’s reasonable to believe that it has he!ped con- 
siderably. 

This column believes that the powers that be might 
well consider long and seriously the advantages of back- 
ing up this program with a hard-hitting advertising 
program, Turn and read what Mr. Stewart has to say. 


is. 


MARKETING 


Let the Consumer Help You Grow 


An expert in the field presents the case for consumer advertising 
with special emphasis on the function of Association advertising. 
Delivered at the Annual Convention of the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers in March 1958, canners as well as freezers 
will be interested in this clean-cut treatise on the reason why, and 
the possible accomplishments of individual company and associa- 


tion advertising. 


By FRANK A. STEWART 
Time Magazine 


Your industry’s growth over the past 
dozen years has, by any standards,, been 
fabulous. You, along with those other 
postwar phenomena—television and air 
conditioning—have paced all industry in 
year after year growth in unit and dollar 
output. 

Growth, then, is a word that is no 
stranger here... or in any of your past 
conventions. You have seen countless 
variations of such a chart as this. One 
time, it referred to our population ex- 
plosion; another time it had to do with 
rising per capita consumption of frozen 
peas, or meats, and so on. 


Our picture doesn’t mean any of these 
or, in fact, any one thing. It merely 
symbolizes growth—for I would like to 
take you along with me for a_ broad 
stroke view of growth ... on a short 
ways into the future ... and for a 
glimpse at profit possibilities in con- 
sumer education. 


MARKET SHARE 


How far have you come? Your asso- 
ciation knows and reports that to per- 
fection, and your past convention speak- 
ers have told you quite a bit about who 
buys your products and where. But today 
let us refine this information by direct- 
ing your attention first to market share. 


FAMILY EXPENDITURES FOR 
FROZEN FOODS 


Percent of 
Annual per family Fresh & Can 
Spending for Frozen Total Food Fruits & 
Fruits & Vegetable Dollar Vegetables 


BLS (1947-50) $6 5% 6.3% 
USDA 
(Spring 1955) 10 9 10.2 
Life 
(1955-1956) 14 1.8 11.6 
By Income Groups: 
Average 
Average $10,000 & 
All Groups over Families 
$ 5.72 $18.20 
10.40 27.56 
Life ..... 14.00 31.00 
8 


This table depicts the only benchmarks 
I know about your business. The figures 
are for frozen fruits and vegetables 
only ... and come from studies by— 


Bureau of Labor Statistics—with 
family consumption figures reached in 
the years 1947-1950; 

Department of Agriculture — for 
Spring 1955; 

Life Magazine—from detailed diary 
research for 1955-1956. 


The figures tell your proud story. Your 
industry has moved rapidly indeed over 
a few short years. Annual per family 
spending for frozen vegetables and 
fruits has doubled, as has the frozen 
food share of the consumer food dollar, 
and of the total vegetable and fruit 
dollar. 

To be sure, this latest count showed 
you getting only 1% cents out of the 
consumer food dollar—but let us call 
that a happy fact. 


Happy—because you have all the room 
you could want for further expansion, 
your base is low relative to direct com- 
petition, your growth trend is aided by 
capacity refrigerator usage, and happy 
because rapid growth in special segments 
of the population assures bigger poten- 
tials for frozen foods. 


GROWTH PATTERN 


These same three studies point up to 
who buys frozen foods in quanity, It has 
been and is an upper income market. 
No other food classification shows nearly 
so sharp an increase in per family 
spending at higher levels of income. 

Anather point from this table is that, 
despite your industry’s extremely rapid 
growth in recent years, you still are 
nearly as dependent on upper income 
groups for high volume usage as you 
were at a third of your poundage 10 
years ago. 


How then do I presume to know there 


are big growth years ahead for your 
industry ? 
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MR. STEWART 


The first point of certainty comes out 
of your existing market pattern itself, 
the relatively heavy frozen food usage 
(through only 2¢ per food dollar) by top 
income families. 


Thus, the segment of our population 
which earns $10,000 or more per year 
has an annual income of more than $90 
billion—a 174 percent increase since 
1946. Numerically, this group now 
numbers an estimated 4,375,000 family 
units—an increase of 145 percent since 
1946. And this upper-income market is 
still growing. Buy 1960, it is estimated 
that the $10,000-and-over families will 
increase in number by nearly 500,000 
(twice as fast as the general population 
increase) and will have an aggregate 
pretax income of $110 billion. 


GROWTH IN UPPER INCOME 


FAMILIES 
(Annual pretax income of $10,000 
and over) 
Number of Total Annual 
Families Income 
1,800,000 $33 billion 
4,375,000 90 billion 
1960 Est.) 4,875,000 110,000 billion 
GROWTH IN EDUCATION 
High School College College Grad: 
Enrollments Enrollments Population 
1945 6,227,349 1,676,851 4,323,429 
1955 7,961,000 2,900,000 6,700,000 
1964 
(Est.) 11,900,000 4,700,000 9,900,000 


Right in that set of facts is major 
assurance of growth in frozen food con- 
sumption. 

Another lies in the fact that America 
of tomorrow will be an educated market. 
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By 1965 high school enrollments are ex- 
pected to rise to 11.9 million, and enroll- 
ments in institutions of higher learning 
are projected at 4.9 million—a 75 per 
cent increase over 1955. The college 
graduate population thus will increase 
from some 6,700,000 in 1956 to 9,900,000 
by 1965. 


It is simple fact that frozen food con- 
sumption rises at higher levels of educa- 
cation attainment, with new research 
showing the college educated family con- 
sumes 3 times as much frozen food as 
the grade school family. 

This is partly a function of income— 
but also must have something to do 
with one’s willingness to try the new, 
to seek the better product, to grasp the 
nutrition story. 

Another reason for anticipating a rise 
in frozen food consumption lies in the 
expectation that the business managerial 
population will climb from 6,300,000 in 
1956 to 8,600,000 in 1965. For executive 
families, along with professional fam- 
ilies, are your industry’s best costomers. 


And finally the fantastic growth of 
suburbia assures you of major further 
_growth. This chart gives you no figures 
but simply the residential plot plan of 
Santa Clara County, California, to illus- 
trate what has been happening in our 
major metropolitan markets. To the 
right is the situation in 1945 when Palo 
Alto and San Jose were seperated by a 
broad green belt of Class 1 agricultural 


land. And today the map on the left. 


shows how nearly complete is the: resi- 
dential bridge between the two. Who 
will guess that any Class 1 agricultural 
land will remain in this corridor between 
the two cities by 1965? 

The point here is that metropolitan 
markets are twice as productive for you 
now as are non-metropolitan markets, 
family for family. And your far and 
away best per family market is in the 
suburbs of major metropolitan areas. 
That’s where to continue to look for the 
big population growth, and that’s where 
you will sell still more frozen food. 

So whatever you do—so long as you 
continue to let people know you have 
products for sale—you have growth 
ahead. Because the 4 groups mentioned— 
the upper income family, the college- 
educated, the executive, the suburbanite 
-~are growing the fastest. And they will 
lead you to higher sales. 


MORTALITY RATES 


All that we have discussed up to this 
point applies even more—and for obvious 
reasons—to the newer and higher priced 
segments of your industry .. . the pies, 
soups, meat dishes, breaded shrimp and 
tie like. 

But let us speculate a moment about 
you and your companies. How many of 
you will be here 5-years, 10-years from 
now? 

Here is what Dun & Bradstreet reports 
o: failures among food manufactures. 
It does happen even in so relatively 
stable a business as food... a couple 
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of hundred a year is the way it has been 
running during the 1950’s. 

Or think of some of the growth indus- 
tries. Automobiles have been around for 


‘just about 60 years—and in that time 


about 2,500 brand names have come and 
gone. Today barely 20 U.S. brand names 
are being manufactured. 

Or radios. Of the 886 brand names 
that showed between 1920 and 1939, 144 
remained alive in 1939. And today there 
are just about 65. 

Or a couple of industries as young as 
your own— 

Television! The fastest growing bus- 
iness ever. But have the names fallen by 
the wayside! 140 manufactures in 1950, 
but 51 in 1956. 

And room air-conditioners. As recently 
as 1954 there were more than 60 manu- 
facturers. The score is December 1957 
was about 40. 

Well there are the figures on 4 great 
industries. Brand or company deaths, 
respectively, of 99, 93, 60, and 33 per 
cent—an average of 72 per cent 
mortality. 

BRAND INVESTMENT 


Will your industry be different? 

I certainly don’t know exactly what 
your mortality will be—but some com- 
petent observers have suggested it could 
be high. You have seen the reports on 
the decreasing importance of national 
and regional food brands. And you may 
have noted what a highly qualified 
speaker said at the United Fresh Fruit 
& Vegetable Association’s convention 
only last month—that the larger retailer, 
being in business solely for himself, is 
developing his business at your expense. 
He can and is pushing his brand at a 
faster pace than ever—and many a sup- 
plier is in process of being denied cabinet 
room. 

We can all read the-financial records, 
too, and see that inadequate profit mar- 
gins must have been the rule during 
1957. The news services report results 
for 3 major factors in your industry— 
and all three wrote their 1957 operations 
in red ink. 

And we can read the advertising 
records, and see that few brands indeed 
have any great visibility in American 
media. 


ADVERTISING INVESTMENT— 
FROZEN FOODS 


1955 1956 
Magazines $2,033,191 $1,825,140 
Farm Papers ........ 
Newspaper 
Supplements. ........ 357,075 900,087 
147,546 240,844 
Network TV ........... 904,298 1,074,448 
Newspapers .......... 4,917,238 5,036,414 

$8,359,348 $9,096,933 


Food Field Reporter Tabulation 


These figures are from Food Field 
Reporter tabulations, and naturally can- 
not include cooperative advertising. 
While that nine million dollar total for 
1956 is a distinctly respectable level of 
effort, at least I feel there is cause for 


concern in the fact that 2/3rds of that 
was accounted for by just 3 brands. 

The picture is more dismaying when 
we look at magazines only. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


INVESTMENT 
All Foods 

& Beverages Frozen Foods 
$83,506,000 $1,093,000 
93,549,000 387,000 
97,369,000 435,000 
| 104,037,000 903,000 
109,594,000 1,238,000 
118,036,000 2,054,000 
124,299,000 2,000,000 
126,461,000 1,867,000 


Publishers Information Bureau Data 


You invested right around $2,000,000 
in magazines during each of the past 3 
years. But that showing was dominated 
even more by 3 brands—with 73 per cent 
of the dollars in 1955, 74 per cent in 
1956, and 83 per cent in 1957. 

Where are the rest? 

That’s one question. Another might be 
—is $2,000,000, whatever its brand make- 
up enough for your industry to be in- 
vesting? Your 1956 figure was 9.1 per 
cent of the total invested by advertisers 
of fresh and canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Your share of the consumer’s food 
dollar equals 11.6 per cent of the amount 
going to fresh and canned. 


GREATER AD 
INVESTMENT INDICATED 


Those two percentages are close 
enough to suggest your industry’s ad- 
vertising ratio is not too much out of 
line. There are at least these reasons, 
however, why I would hope you are not 
satisfied with it: 

A considerable part of the frozen 
food advertising dollar supports spe- 
cialties that are not in direct competi- 
tion with fresh and canned; 


You, as an industry, are much small- 
er than the total fresh and canned 
business—and it is empirically true 
that the smaller business must invest 
a higher presentage of the sales dollar 
in advertising, merchandising and pro- 
motion than the larger business; 

You are not rolling along at a satu- 
ration or full acceptance rate, but are 
still in an early phase of your indus- 
try’s life cycle; a higher percentage: 
rate of advertising is imperative at 
such times than when you reach stable 
maturity. 


COMPANY ADVERTISING 
EMPHASIZES THE BRAND 


Now that we have moved around to 
advertising, let us face up to the harsh 
realities of 1958 and beyond. I am not 
referring to our present recession at 
all, but rather to our unprecedented and 
still growing productivity that insures 
intense competition in all business for 
years and years to come. What happens 
in that climate to advertising? Doesn’t 
it have to center on the brand, the hard 
sell, the price feature? Can you, indeed, 
afford as an individual company to do 
other than promote your brand just as 
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hard as you know how—to the exclusion 
of broader selling concepts. 


I assume you agree—for that is the 
way your advertising reads. 


THE BROADER SELLING CONCEPT 


One of the master understatements of 
the day runs “There is much less market 
development advertising than we would 
like to see”— this from the director of 
one of the biggest budgets in the busi- 
ness. And I am told that only 4 of the 
companies represented here have given 
even token advertising treatment to the 
fine body of useful information developed 

.in your own quarter of a million dollar 
study of nutritional characteristics of 
your products. 

What I am getting to is there is 
much more that the public could be told 
—to the benefit of frozen food as a 
class. I am referring to nutrition, vita- 
min and mineral content, quality, conven- 
ience, freedom from waste and other 
consumer benefits that a steadily better 
educated consuming public can under- 
stand, is entitled to know, wants to know. 
Not a copy writer phrase such as “garden 
freshness’”—which can hardly be read 
other than as just puffery—but sufficient 
scientific detail to interest and convince 
the intelligent housewife (and men, too, 
in view of the increase in male grocery 
shopping). 

Think for a moment why so much 
automatic dishwasher advertising talks 
to the housewife over the husband’s 
‘shoulder. It’s because women—some of 
them anyhow—have a subconscious fear 
that their wanting or using an automatic 
will make them see less the traditional 
complete in-home provider. Or why my 
own church group discourages donation 
of prepared mix cakes at their fairs— 
because not enough of the donors’ sweat 
and elbow grease has gone into the 
confection. 

Does your beautiful appetite appeal 
display advertising do anything to break 
‘down that kind of a blockage to bigger 
volume frozen food usage? The emo- 
tional appeal is traditional to the food 
business, and it certainly gets to some 
people. But only reason why appeals 
ean get at the seat of this subconscious 
blockage I have mentioned. 


Even more important is the fact that 
people have in a generation become 


superficially very knowledgable about_~ 
food values. Fresh orange juice, fresh 


lightly cooked vegetables—those are the 
things to make my family enjoy health 
as the older generation never new it. 
That’s the way most American families 
must think. 

Yes most will welcome your reasoned 
story on comparative freshness, quality 
and economy. For let’s never forget that 
much of America is becoming better 
educated fast. So more and more people 
are being missed or not sold adequately 
if the reason why appeal is absent. 


THE FUNCTION OF 
ASSOCIATION ADVERTISING 


Therefore, if we agree that competi- 
tion forces packers to stick with brand, 
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price and appetite appeals, and if we 
agree that full explication, reason why 
appeals can help develop bigger sales 
potentials for your entire industry, is 
it not just common sense to urge the 
latter as a special campaign by your 
association. 

However competitive you each may be, 
there is one reason why you associate— 
your common bond of the quick frozen 
process itself. Only your association can 
—as a completely logical extension and 
further implementation of its successful 
research, publicity and public relations 
work—perform the idea-selling service 
for your whole industry. 


As for association advertising, many 
segments of the food business have 
found it highly productive. The American 
Dairy Association, American Meat Insti- 
tute, Florida Citrus Commission, Sunkist, 
etc. are the big names that come to mind 


- immediately—and they of course have 


been running sizable campaigns for 
many years. But it may surprise you 
that 36 different food associations adver- 
tised last year. 


ASSOCIATION ADVERTISING 


1951-1956 

Magazines Newspapers Total 
1951............. $19,955,911 $7,978,176 $30,672,804 

21,695,641 8,512,315 32,959,637 

21,960,692 8,589,475 34,419,811 

23,905,779 9,716,985 39,951,330 

25,883,310 7,991,522 37,675,062 

28,132,731 12,890,004 44,280.053 


MAB Tabulations 


Many of these associative efforts have 
been highly successful. Example: Idaho 
potatoes—advertised for 20 years, now 
consistently sell at premium prices, and 
in 14 per cent greater volume versus a 
16 per cent drop in total potato con- 
sumption. Another: California Prune 
Growers are now realizing 23 per cent 
more income per ton than before their 
associative program began in 1952. And 
in just one year, the American Sheep 
Producers Council acheved sales gains 
for lamb of from 30 per cent up to 300 
per cent in its test markets, while price 
gains of 15 to 40 times the cost of ad- 
vertising were realized. 

Indeed, one of the most spectacularly 
growing areas of advertising investment 
is by association advertisers—$3.7 mli- 
lion in magazines during 1939, $11 mil- 
lion in 1946, and $28.1 million in 1956. 


The reason for this growth is the asso- 
ciation can do a broad gauge, image- 
building, informative campaign the in- 
dividual members are not doing (or) 
cannot do (or) will not do—yet needs 
doing. In brief, a generic selling job— 
necessary consumer education, if you 
will—to work in tandem with your indi- 
vidual brand promotion. 

There is just one reason why you 
should buy the program—for profit. And 
with profit-constricting trends now so 
evident in your industry, I know of no 
other way to build to a really profitable 
demand-price relationship than to force 
a fast break through in consumer inter- 
est by way of strong educational adver- 
tising. 

After all the people do not buy things 
as things, but for what they represent 
or how they will serve. It is the idea 
not the thing. 

Out of all the choices a shopper can 
make in today’s markets, why buy a 
package of frozen limas. Pick up the 
package and, aside from an attractive 
wrapper to look at momentarily, there 
in nothing about it as a thing that would 
make you want it. 

But the idea? That’s different. As a 
meal component the package becomes 
attractive—and can thereafter get into 
competition. That competition is in just 
one place ... the mind of the prospective 
buyer. There is where your package com- 
petes, not so much with other products 
as with the ideas for and against frozen 
foods that have been gathered helter 
skelter over the years by your prospect. 
If enough pro ideas have been implanted, 
you win. 

You want help on that? The consumer 
is ready to give it. Indeed, only the con- 
sumer can help you grow. 

Let her (and him) know your superi- 
orities on nutrient, mineral and vitamin 
content, on waste control, on quality 
uniformity, and the rest. Let them know 
about money-saving use of frozen foods 
by important institutions. 

Those are confidence-developing ideas 
that an association campaign can employ 
to build a solid base for your individual 
growth and greater profitability. Your 
president, Mr. Doughty, called last May 
for increased selling of the frozen food 
idea. I am here to suggest that right now 
is the time to begin. 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT CAN PREVENT CANNED FOODS FROM 
BECOMING “LAST YEAR’S GIRL” SAYS CHAIN EXECUTIVE 


“As new products flood into the nation’s 
food stores at an estimated rate of 200 
to 400 a year, growth in shelf space for 
the standard ‘old reliable’ canned foods 
has come to a standstill,” states Val S. 
Bauman, vice-president in charge of 
Advertising and Merchandising and 
Public Relations director of the 905-store 
National Tea Company, Chicago, in an 
article specially written for the June 
1958 issue of ‘“McCall’s Supermarket 
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Buyers’ Pocket Letter,” a merchandising 
periodical published by McCall’s maga- 
zine. 


“Canned items have stopped spreading 
out along the shelves,” continues Mv. 
Bauman, one of the supermarket indus- 
try’s most gifted spokesmen, “and are 
being squeezed upward into higher 
shelving so that many items are physi- 
cally out of reach of the 5’2” woman 
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shopper who isn’t wearing high heels. 
The meaning of this trend is that unless 
canners and retailers alike make an 
effort to prevent it, canned foods may 
become ‘last year’s girl’ having lost their 
romantic appeal.” 


“YOU’RE QUICK OR YOU’RE DEAD 


With the ringing challenge’ that 
“you’re quick or your dead, economically 
speaking,” Mr. Bauman calls for this 
effort, a concerted campaign to increase 
demand for canned foods. 


The article emphasizes that the wo- 
man shopper wants canned foods because 
of the built-in advantages unmatched by 
other processing methods; and that the 
retailer wants canned foods because they 
produce more dollar volume and higher 
gross profit both in dollars and per- 
centage. 


Despite all this, Mr. Bauman points 
out the fact remains that “to keep can- 
ned foods from losing out to other com- 
modity groups, steps must be taken to 
increase the demand. And this comes 
down to two basic concepts: 1. Canners 
must continue to improve the basic pro- 
duct, and 2. The trade and the consumer 
must be sold on the improvements and 
what they mean in better, more health- 
giving convenient eating.” 


WHY NOT? 


Indicating some of the many steps 
that can be taken in product improve- 
ment and promotion of canned foods, 
Mr. Bauman poses a number of pertinent 
questions that canners must answer: 
Why not new types of canned foods that 
will “charm consumers and sell more 
of the standbys, too?” For instance 
combining foods which women serve to- 
gether, such as bacon-and-green beans, 
mushroom-and-peas? Why not multiple 
packs of vegetables? Why not a more 
efficient can opener? Why not more in- 
formative labeling, with ‘“consumption- 
increasing ideas and frequent recipe 
changes?” Why not a message on can 
tops? Why not work with kitchen 
designers to develop can dispensing 
racks? Why not research on can sizes, 
now that families are bigger? Why not 
take the story of canned foods and the 
improvements to the public in a massive 
way instead of letting a few do the 
whole advertising and promotion job? 
Why not strive for greater plant utiliza- 
tion and so reduce prices to the con- 
sumer? 


In concluding his call for action, Mr. 
Bauman writes: “I believe the future of 
cenned foods is as great as the canners 
themselves are willing to make it. The 
possibilities are virtually unlimited. We 
retailers want to help all we can, but we 
ale only as effective as our canners allow 
us to be. The more they strive to improve 
thir products and packages, the more 
they take the news of their products to 
the consuming public the more help they 
will have from the retailer, and the 
more goods they will sell.” 
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RESEARCH 


IMPROVED METHODS OF 
PRESERVING APPLE CIDER 


Apple cider, a favorite autumn drink, 
promises to become even more popular 
as a result of work now being done by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture on 
means of preserving it that will not 
affect its tangy flavor. Milder conditions 
of pasteurization and less readily detect- 
able presrvatives are being experimented 
with that should permit cider to be kept 
by the consumer a week or more in the 
refrigerator, or even at room tempera- 
ture. 

These were the indications of reports 
made last month in Chicago at the meet- 
ing of the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists by Dr. Claude H. Hills, James F. 
Robinson, E. C. Dryden, and Dr. Robert 
Pollack, of the Agricultural Research 
Service’s Eastern Utilization Research 
and Development Division, in Wyndmoor, 
Pa. (near Philadelphia). 

Present methods of preserving cider 
often use temperatures high enough to 
affect the flavor. The objective of the 
research reported is to discover the mild- 
est possible conditions under which cider 
can be partially pasteurized, so that no 
detectable flavor change will be involved. 
It was indicated that cider heated to only 
120 to 140 degrees F. for 5 minutes can 
be kept chilled (50 degrees F. or less) 
for 12 to 17 days. According to taste- 
panel tests, this treatment caused no 
distinguishable flavor change. 

If a chemical preservative is used 
along with mild pasteurization, the cider 
will keep much better. Sodium sorbate 
has been found to have significantly less 
effect on flavor than the more commonly 
used sodium benzoate in similar concen- 
trations. 

Tests showed that cider can be kept 
at room temperature by a combination 
of treatment with sodium sorbate and 
mild pasteurization. A completely ac- 
ceptable cider, according to taste-panel, 
tests, which had been treated with 0.05 
percent sodium sorbate and mild heat 
(100 to 130 degrees F.) for five minutes 
kept on the shelf from 12 to 29 days 
without spoilage. In other experiments 
peach slices and fruit salad were pre- 
served for over 90 days at room tempera- 
ture by the use of sodium sorbate and 
mild heat. 


BETTER FOODS CONFERENCE 


A Southeastern conference on Better 
Foods for Better Nutrition has been 
scheduled at the University of Georgia 
for March 4-6, 1959. Professional work- 
ers in foods and nutrition will review 
recent developments and study trends in 
consumer buying patterns. Sponsors of 
the conference are the University’s 
College of Agriculture, School of Home 
Economines, and the Center for Continu- 
ing Education. Speakers of national im- 
portance will be on the program. States 
from which heaviest attendance is ex- 


pected are Georgia, South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama and Tennessee. Ses- 
sions are expected to be of value espe- 


‘cially to college and high school home 


economics teachers, food processing 
technology experts, home demonstration 
extension specialists, public health work- 
ers and social lunchroom supervisors. 
Sessions will be held in the University’s 
Center for Continuing Education, a new 
two-and-a-half-million-dollar adult edu- 
cation facility which offers conference 
rooms, food service and housing accom- 
modations for conferees. Additional in- 
formation from Frank Middleton, Con- 
ference Coordinator, Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


ANTIBIOTIC SLOWS 
OF IRRADIATED MEAT 


Small amounts of an antibiotic com- 
bined with gamma rays from an atomic’ 
reactor keep beef and pork from: spoil-: 
ing three times as long as untreated. 
meat, the 18th annual meeting. of: the 
Institute of Food Technologists am 
Chicago was told May 27. Toa 

The study was carried out at the. 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station: 
in Corvallis, Oregon, and. in the labora: . 
tories of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.;.a 
large producer of antibiotics. The work 
was done in cooperation with the 
Quartermaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute for the Armed Forces... 

The tests were reported by Dr.'R,:F,. 
Cain and Dr. A. W. Anderson of. the, 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station. 
and Dr. A. S. Malaspina of Pfizer. 

In one test, live hogs were injected 
with Biostat, an antibiotic preparation,. 
slaughtered, dressed and irradiated. The 
cuts were stored at 50° F. and observed. 
for changes of appearance and odor. Use 
of the antibiotic alone prolonged storage 
life by 85 per cent over untreated cuts, 
while irradiation alone produced an aver-. 
age increase of 150 per cent. The com- 
bined treatment, however, caused an. 
increase of 230 per cent. 

In cuts of meat dipped in a Biostat 
solution and then irradiated, the com- 
bination treatment offered significantly 
greater protection against decay bacteria 
than did either treatment alone, the 


_ scientists reported. 


“In the commercial distribution of pre- 
packaged meat, meat cuts subjected to 
antibiotics and irradiation would exhibit 
high keeping qualities,’ they said. 
“Meats treated with an antibiotic as_ 
early as possible would reach the radia- 
tion’ source with a low bacterial count 
and be superior in quality to an un- 
treated food.” 

Previous experiments have shown that 
the high doses of hard radiation needed 
to sterilize meat, when radiation is used 
alone, often produce undersirable tastes 
in the meat, the researchers pointed out. 
In an antibiotic-treated food, they noted, 
the radiation dose needed could be lower- 
ed, thus protecting the flavor. Virtually 
all of the antibiotic residue is ‘sub- 
sequently destroyed in cooking. 
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1959 Canners Show—The Board of 
Directors of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association at its meeting in 
Washington, May 23, set the dates for 
the 1959 Canners Show held in connec- 
tion with the National Convention, from 
February 20 to 23 in Chicago’s Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. Exhibit hours will be from 
1:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Friday, February 
20, 12:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 22, and 9:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Satur- 
day, February 21 and Monday, February 
23. In making this announcement Presi- 
dent John C. Swift also reported that 
the CMSA’s Dinner Dance and canner 
entertainment will be held on Saturday 
evening, February 21, in the Terrace 
Room of the Morrison Hotel. 


Ohio Sanitation Conference—The Na- 
tional Canners Association in cooperation 
with the Ohio Canners Association will 
sponsor a Sunitation Conference for 
superintendents, foreman, and foreladies 
in two locations in Ohio. The first of 
these will be held in the Horticulture & 
Forestry Building on the campus of the 
Ohio State University at Columbus, July 
15. The other conference will be held in 
the Northern part of the State in the 
cafeteria of The H. J. Heinz Company 
plant at Bowling Green. The date for this 
second conference may be obtained from 
the office of the Ohio Canners Associa- 
tion, 993 Kilbourne Drive, Worthington, 
Ohio. 


National American Wholesale Grocers 
Association will hold its 53rd Annual 
Convention at the Palmer’ House, 
Chicago, March 8 thru 11, 1959. The 
theme of the Convention will be “Ingre- 
dients for Growth”, reflecting the consis- 
tent advance of food wholesaling since 
the end of World War II, according to 
announcements by Julian P. Ragland, 
president. 


Society of Tri-Staters will hold a 
dinner-dance for members only and their 
ladies on Thursday evening, July 10, the 
night preceding the Tri-State Packers 
Summer Outing at the Miles River Yacht 
Club. Members are requested to obtain 
their tickets at $5.00 each, prior to the 
affair, from Charles W. St. Clair, treas- 
urer, 513 Yarmouth Road, Towson 4, 
Maryland, as no tickets will be available 
at the door. Room reservations should 
be made direct with the Tidewater Inn, 
Easton, Maryland. 
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TRIBUTE TO SANTA CLARA CAN- 
NERS—Displaying the historical marker 
dedicated to the beginnings of Santa 
Clara Valley’s multi-million dollar food 
canning industry are (from left) D. M. 
Johnson, Western Area _ representative 
for the American Can Company, Paul V. 
Rea, vice president of the Canners 
League of California, and Hamilton C. 
Davis, president of the League. The 
marker, cast of solid bronze, was _ in- 
stalled May 20 in San Jose, on the site 
of the plant opened by Dr. and Mrs. J. 
M. Dawson in 1871. The plaque was 
designed and contributed by the Ameri- 
can Can Company, in association with 
the Canners League, as part of the year- 
long celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of California’s canning industry. The 
marker’s legend pays tribute to Santa 
Clara Valley’s role as the nation’s lead- 
ing fruit-canning county as well as its 
part in making California the number 
one U.S. canning state. 


New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association will hold its Summer Outing 
at the Oak Hill Country Club, Rochester, 
New York, on Monday, August 4. The 
program will follow the same format as 
in the past and will include golf, cards, 
visiting, a good dinner, door and golf 
prizes, and no speeches. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation has admitted the Standard Metal 
Products Company, Chicago manufactu- 
ers of food processing equipment, to 
membership in the Association. 


National Preservers Association will 
hold its Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
December 12 and 13, to coincide with the 
dates for the meeting of the National 
Food Brokers Association. 


McCall Farms, Effingham, South Caro- 
lina, is adding squash, boiled peanuts, 
beans and potatoes, triple succotash, and 
field peas with snaps, to their line of 
production this coming season. 


Thomas B. House, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Northwest Canners 
& Freezers Association for the past six 
years, has accepted an appointment as 
secretary-manager of the Western Frozen 
Food Processors Association with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. He _ will 
assume his duties with the Association 
on June 16, taking over active manage- 
ment on August 1, succeeding retiring 
secretary-manager A. H. Harrison, 


Fredonia Pickle Company, Fredonia, 
New York, a new firm headed by Frank 
Farrington, has leased the former Farm 
King plant of The Red Wing Company, 
for operation this season. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms to member- 
ship: Saul Askwith Associates, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Gordon-Tarpley-Shearer 
Company, El Paso, Texas; Robert B. 
Knight Sales, Washington, D. C.; and 
James B. Palmer, Reno, Nevada. 


United States Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation has set up its Sixth Regional! 
Sales Division of the Food Merchandiser: 
of America at Bangor, Maine, to be 
known as the New England-Canadian 
Division. The FMA program was set 
up by USWGA to assist members whv 
operate service -to-retailer programs. 
Other FMA regional divisions have thei’ 
central points at Knoxville, Tennessee; 
Jacksonville, Florida; Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; Dallas, Texas; and Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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Chicago Brokers Merge—H. K. Beall 
& Company and Alvin H. Livingston & 
Associates, two well known Chicago food 
brokerage houses, have joined forces and 
will operate as Alvin H. Livingston & 
Associates with offices at 500 N. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. Alvin 
H. Livingston, Walter J. Phillips, and S. 
Arthur Merin will continue as senior 
partners in the organization, with the 
addition of Walter F. Heintz as junior 
partner. H. K. Beall will be retained in 
an advisory capacity. 


New England Brokers Merge—Con- 
solidated Brokers of New England, with 
main offices in New Haven, Connecticut, 
have merged with Associated Brokers of 
New England of Boston, Massachusetts, 
and will operate under the name of Con- 
solidated Brokers of New England. Dur- 
ing the transition period the Boston office 
will operate as the Associated Brokers 
Division of the parent firm. Joseph 
Kushner heads the firm as_ president; 
David Saginor, executive vice president, 
treasurer and sales manager; Eli Good- 
man, vice president; Aaron Wolfe, vice 
president; and Harvey S. Sussman, secre- 
tary. Messrs. Saginor, Wolfe and Suss- 
man will head up the New Haven office; 
Mr. Goodman the Boston office; and Mr. 
Kushner will continue to direct the 
Springfield office. 


National Institutional Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association will hold its next annual 
convention at the Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, January 26 thru 28, 1959. 


Robert A. L. Menzies, manager of the 
food division of Parrott & Co., the 102- 
year-old West Coast inporting and brok- 
erage firm, with headquarters at 231 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif., has 
been made a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the firm. 


Elton J. Flaner has been made assis- 
tant manager of the Gerber Baby Foods 
Company for the San Francisco, Calif. 
district. 


Eugene Fruit Growers Association, 
Eugene, Oregon, has a new warehouse 
under construction to be completed by 
August 1, which will increase the storage 
capacity by approximately a quarter of 
a million cases. 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpora- 
tion—George M. Pierce, formerly with 
Olney & Carpenter, Westfield Planters, 
and Fairmount Foods, all in Western 
New York State, has joined Stecher- 
Traung in a sales capacity and will cover 
accounts throughout the East and 
Middlewest, making his home and head- 
quarters in Rochester, New York. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—John F. 
Connelly, president and chairman of the 
Board of Crown Cork & Seal, and 
Thomas P. Millsop, president of National 
Steel Corporation, have jointly announc- 
ed completion of negotiations for the 
purchase by National’s Weirton Steel 
Division of Crown’s cold reducing mill 
and supplementary equipment for the 
manufacture of electrolytic tin plate. 
The equipment, which is now located at 
Crown’s Baltimore plant, will be utilized 
in the Weirton Steel Division operations. 


Chemetron Corporation, formerly Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas Company, has com- 
pleted negotiations to acquire all of the 


* common stock of the Allbright-Nell Com- 


pany, manufacturers of meat packing 
machinery and equipment. Headquarters 
of both firms are in Chicago. Allbright- 
Nell will be operated as a subsidiary of 
Chemetron and will coordinate its pro- 
duction and sales activities with the 
company’s Girdler Equipment Division 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 


American Can Company’s new plant 
at San Antonio, Texas is now in full 
commercial production following recent 
formal opening ceremonies. This is the 
second plant to be opened by Canco in 
Texas within the last two years. The 
factory at Arlington, Texas was opened 
in 1956. The Houston plant has been in 
operation for 25 years. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion has appointed James H. Forshier, an 
application engineer in the sales depart- 
ment of the Canning Mechinery Division 
at Hooperston, Illinois, where he will 
specialize in the engineering aspects of 
new machinery to meet the needs of the 
packaging industry. Mr. Forshier has 
been associated with the company since 
1935, and has held the position of en- 
gineer and more recently production 
engineering supervisor. 


Knox Glass, Inc.—W. W..“Pat” Me- 
Elhattan, Chicago branch manager, has 
been appointed Midwest district sales 
manager succeeding C. E. Maskrey, who 
has retired, and will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s Chicago sales 
office. 


American Can Company, Canco Divi- 
sion, has appointed William G. Coyle, Jr., 
formerly assistant manager in Baltimore, 
as manager of its Plymouth, Florida 
plant, succeeding William J. Fairnington, 
who has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s International Division as plant 
manager of subsidiary companies in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Harvey 
C. Tull. formerly manager of aerosol 
products, has been named Consolidated 
District Sales Manager at Philadelphia, 
where he will be responsible for sales of 
Crown’s entire line of cans, crowns, 
machinery and closures throughout the 
greater Delaware Valley area. Mr. Tull 
has been asociated with Crown since 
1936, in accounting, development re- 
search, sales promotion and various sales 
positions. 


Beverage Machinery Manufacturers 
Association—Lowell H. Smith, general 
manager of Crown Cork &. Seal Com- 
panys’ Machinery Division, has _ been 
elected president of Beverage Machinery 
Manufacturers Asociation, a trade group 
composed of the manufacturers of all 
types of machinery used by the bottled 
beverage industry. 


Misadventures of Freddy, the Freezer 


Avoid such grief: 


Warehouse jammed 
with frozen fruit, 

And Freddy's headache 

is a beaut. 


Buyers spurn his fruit 


Fruit turns brown, 


fine flavor’s flawed. 


when thawed, 


So Freddy 


sadly heads Write for technical manual 
up hill, VITAMIN DIVISION, 
He never learned, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
he never will. NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


keep color right, 


Keep flavor natural, 
prospects bright, 
Make worries go, 
—your future placid. 
Use Roche /-ascorbic acid. 


Use Roche® J/-Ascorbic Acid 
(Vitamin C) 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10— The 
USDA Crop Reporting Board reports the 
following condition of vegetable crops 
for processing: 


In the Midwest conditions for planting 
processing crops, particularly green peas 
and sweet corn, have been less favorable 
than in 1957. Dry weather upset plant- 
ing schedules for all important process- 
ing crops and resulted in poor germina- 
tion, thin stands and uneven growth. 
Some replanting was necessary. Late 
May frosts inflicted more damage. On the 
Atlantic Coast frequent, heavy spring 
rains delayed spring planting and cool 
weather slowed plant growth. Crops are 
late but yield prospects are favorable. 
Spring weather in the West has offered 
considerable variety. In California’ ex- 
cessive rains and wet fields delayed plant- 
ing of tomatoes and damaged asparagus, 
peas, and spinach. The tomato crop there 
is quite late and this situation may have 
an adverse effect on production. In the 
Rocky Mountain and Northwest states, 
spring weather was most favorable for 
vegetables until mid-May. During the 
last half of May a long period of high 
temperatures damaged cool weather 
crops. 


ARKANSAS & OKLAHOMA — Snap Beans 
are in very poor condition because of 
excessive spring rains. Stands are poor 
and the crop is late. 


ARKANSAS, MISSOURI & OKLAHOMA — 
Setting of tomatoes in the Ozark area is 
about two weeks late because of adverse 
spring weather. However, fields planted 
to date look good and soil moisture is 
adequate. 


CALIFORNIA—After being delayed and 
interrupted by frequent, heavy spring 
rains, tomato planting was concluded in 
early June. Both seeded and _ trans- 
planted fields are in excellent condition 
and stands are good. Thinning of seeded 
fields began in the Central Valley sec- 
tion about June 1, which is considerably 
later than usual. Delayed planting will 
mean a later harvest season than usual. 
Growers believe harvest will start two 
to four weeks later than normal. How- 
ever, it is possible that some of the time 
lost could be offset by favorable growing 
weather during the summer. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND—After a slow 
start due to adverse spring weather, 
peas made unusually good progress dur- 
ing May, and the overall condition of 
the crop is rated as excellent. Rapid 
development permitted harvest to start 
in late May. Cutting and vining will be 
general by June 10. Early plantings of 
snap beans in Delaware are not progress- 
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ing as well as growers hoped for, due to 
excessive soil moisture and cool weather. 
In Maryland most of the planting was 
finished by June 1. Germination for the 
state as a whole, was good. Harvesting 
is expected to start a week to 10 days 
later than last year. Planting of sweet 
corn was late because of wet soil. Plant- 
ing and growing conditions were im- 
proving by June 1. Growth of early 
fields is considered satisfactory, although 
warmer weather would be beneficial. In 
Western Maryland considerable acreage 
remained to be planted after June 1. 
Most of the tomato acreage had been 
planted by June 1, after a slow start. 
Replanting has been relatively light in 
Delaware and Maryland. Plants are 
growing well on the Eastern Shore, but 
are less vigorous west of the Bay due to 
wet soil. Cut worm damage is local. 


ILLINOIS—Before the end of May grow- 
ers had finished planting peas. The last 
ten days of May were characterized by 
unseasonably high temp2ratures, clear 
skies and a continued shortage of rain- 
fall. However, moderate showers in the 
Southern and Central parts of Illinois 
and heavy rains in the Northern part of 
the State since May 31 relieved the situ- 
ation and crop prospects are much im- 
proved. These rains were very timely in 
that they insured good development of 
pods in early fields. The rains also aided 
in the planting of sweet corn and bene- 
fited the crop which was already in. Poor 
and uneven stands on early acreage are 
reported in some sections because of 
inadequate moisture after seeding. Plant- 
ing of tomatoes was abcut finished on 
June 1. Soil moisture has been below 
normal and this situation cool 
weather retarded plant growth. 


INDIANA—Considerable tomato acreage 
was planted this year by direct seeding. 
In areas where soil moisture was ade- 
quate, the seed generally germinated 
well and growers expect to start block- 
ing early in June. Seed planted in dry 
soil or where temperatures were too cool 
did not germinate satisfactorily and 
these fields had to be torn up and trans- 
planted. Transplanting of late fields is 
nearing completion. The crop, as a whole, 
is well ahead of normal. In the North- 
ern and Central part of the State soil 
conditions were favorable and fields were 
ready to be cultivated early in June. Cool 
winds damaged some plants which had 
to be replaced. Too much rain in South- 
ern Indiana has handicapped growers 
and retarded growth of tomatoes. 


INDIANA & OHIO—An area where show- 
ers though frequently very light, were 
adequate to maintain favorable growing 
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conditions for green peas. Stands are 
good, vines generally growing vigorously 
and a normal harvest season is in pros- 
pect. By the last of May about three- 
quarters of the acreage of sweet corn 
was planted. In some places the corn is 
through the ground and stands are good. 
Warmer weather is needed and moisture 
is short in some areas. 


IOWA & MINNESOTA—Drought did not 
get as serious in these states as in Wis- 
consin but some pea acreage was affected. 
Rain May 31 to June 2 replenished soil 
moisture in Southern Minnesota and 
Iowa, improving crop prospects. Condi- 
tion of the crop is variable but in general 
pea acreage is in good shape. Sweet corn 
planting is on schedule. Some damage 
from dry weather has been reported. 

MICHIGAN & OHIO—Planting of snap 
beans started in late May and land is 
being prepared for June seeding. Recent 
rains relieved the drought which was 
growing serious by late May. Conditions 
in early June were good for planting 
and germinating seed, but more rain is 
needed. 


NEW JERSEY — Peas are maturing a 
week to two weeks later than normal. 
Vining is expected to start June 15. 
Some insect damage is expected because 
of the lateness of the season. Weather 
turned more favorable toward the end of 
May and growers stepped up planting 
of beans. Early beans are about a week 
behind schedule and harvesting will not 
start until early July. 


NEW JERSEY & PENNSYLVANIA—T omato 
planting started two weeks later than 
normal because of wet weather. The 
plants at first made slow growth but later 
warmer weather improved their growth, 
particularly in New Jersey and Eastern 
Pennsylvania. More warm weather is 
needed in Pennsylvania. 


NEW YORK—Planting of green peas for 
processing was completed in all produc- 
ing areas before the end of May. Mois- 
ture is reported to be adequate. Stands 
are generally good and vines are vigor- 
ous but development has been retarded 
by cool weather. Vining will begin later 
than usual because of this delay. Plant- 
ing of snap beans did not start until 
May 20 and some growers delayed seed- 
ing until late May or early June because 
of low temperatures. Soil moisture is 
adequate. Only a few early fields are up 
and it is still too early to appraise crop 
prospects. Many growers in the Western 
part of the state delayed planting sweet 
corn because of cool weather. Seeding 
was active by June 1 and conditions were 
favorable. Started setting tomatoes about 
May 20 and will continue through the 
first 10 days of June. Timely rains kept 
fields in good condition. Some local frosts 
were reported and temperatures gener- 
ally have been on the cool side. 


oHIO—Planting of tomatoes was com- 
pleted about ten days earlier than usual 
in most sections. In some fields resetting 
has been necessary and this was in prog- 
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ress in late May. Rains after June 1 
were beneficial as it was becoming dry 
throughout the State. Most tomatoes 
are in good condition. 


OREGON & WASHINGTON—In the East- 
ern part of these states high tempera- 
tures extended from Idaho westward 
across Washington into the Cascade 
Mountains and into the Blue Mountains 
of Oregon. However, up until June 1 
damage from weather to the green pea 
crop was not serious. Crop is in good to 
excellent condition. Some aphis infesta- 
tion is reported. Harvesting got under- 
way late in May. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Interrupted pjanting 
due to a wet spring and the retarding 
effects of cool weather has made the 
green pea crop a week to 10 days later 
than usual. The condition of the crop is 
excellent. Aphids are a problem in South- 
eastern counties. Planting of snap beans 
was in full swing early in June in the 
South and Central parts. Condition is 
reported as good on the early acreages. 


VIRGINIA — Wet weather during the 
spring hampered the planting of toma- 
toes but most of the acreage planned was 
set. Field moisture is adequate. Stands 
are generally good. Some fruit is set- 
ting in the early fields. Late fields have 
not started to bloom. 


WASHINGTON — Planting snap beans 
was practically finished around Puget 


Sound by June 1. The crop is earlier 
than usual. Weather has been excellent 
and crop looks very promising. Favor- 
able growing conditions prevailed during 
May for sweet corn, both East and West 
of the Cascades. Highttemperatures were 
beneficial. The crop looks very good. 
Planting is about completed. Daytime 
temperatures in the Western part of the 
State have been warm and timely rains 
have benefited peas. Growers were able 
to plant on schedule throughout the sea- 
son. Appearance of the early fields is 
good as they approach maturity. Some 
may be ready to harvest by mid-June. 
Late plantings are germinating under 
favorable conditions. 


WISCONSIN—Dry weather continued to 
prevail until May 31. Peas in the North- 
ern part show poor germination and 
weak vines because of dry conditions. 
In addition, early acreage was damaged 
by frost. Although the condition of some 
fields in this area is reported to be good, 
the bulk of the acreage is only fair. In 
the main pea producing area in the 
Southeast sector of the State, continued 
dry weather resulted in extensive dam- 
age. A late frost which occurred May 22 
is reported to have caused additional 
damage. Stands in early fields were 
satisfactory but insufficient moisture has 
retarded plant development and vine 
growth is uneven. Germination of mid- 
season and late fields has been poor be- 
cause of the drought. Rains which started 


May 31 should enable latest planted 
fields to produce satisfactory stands, but 
they came too late to improve stands of 
mid-season peas. An extended spring 
drought delayed planting of snap beans 
and the acreage seeded germinated 
slowly and unevenly. Beans planted dur- 
ing June will start out under better con- 
ditions for germination and early growth 
than the early acreage. More rain is 
needed. Dry soil had slowed down or 
suspended planting of sweet corn by late 
May. With moisture now replenished, 
field work is expected to be active and 
planting will continue through June. 
Stands in mid-season fields are spotted. 
Uneven germination is expected to lower 
yields because of maturity variations 
within individual fields. Late fields should 
make better progress. 


DIRECT CROP REPORTS 


EATON, IND., June 9—Have had 4%” 
of rain the past 24 hours and more fore- 
cast for next two days. Too early to 
predict amount of damage to tomatoes. 


MT. COMFORT, IND., June 9—Have about 
25 percent increase in tomatoes over last 
year. Crop all seeded and planted and 
three weeks ahead of last year. Quite a 
bit of open acreage in this area this year. 


MICHIGAN, June 6—Completed seeding 
of peas on May 23. Cool weather with 
frost reported several days during last 


(Continued on Page 19) 


PROFITABLE PROCESSING FOR 
VEGETABLES SEA FOOD MEATS 
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Blueprint for solving 
food processing problems... 
by ROBINS, of course! 


Robins engineers can help you solve problems—or 
convert your plans into profitable production—quickly 
and easily. It may be a simple thing... like the 
addition of a “‘roll-over’’ inspection table to your 

line. It may be by designing a special machine for you. 
Or, a complete plant layout may be necessary to 
answer your needs. Whatever the problem... it’s a 
problem for the Robins engineer. And... Robins engineers 
are immediately available—when you need them! 


AK Robins 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Call or write Robins! 


AND COMPRNY, INC. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Strong Undertone — Buyers Attempting To 
Wait Out Tomato Season—Interest In Peas 
—Corn Unchanged—Buying Beans—Aspar- 
agus Gets Attention—Applesauce Perks Up 
—Light Trading In Fruits Reflects Sold-Up 
Position—Warm Weather Stimulates 
Interest In Fish. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., June 13, 1958 


THE SITUATION—With the ’tween- 
season between ’57 and ’58 pack market- 
ing near at hand, canned foods buyers 
are looking over their inventory position, 
current canner offering lists, and new 
pack prospects in an endeavor to chart a 
near-term buying course. Thus far these 
cogitations have not been reflected in any 
significant step-up in the trading pace, 
and business during the current week has 
been largely along hand-to-mouth lines. 
The market undertone, however, is 
steady, and increasingly strong in the 
case of a number of products. 


THE OUTLOOK — With Mother Na- 
ture playing hob with acreage and pack 
planning in some parts of the country, 
distributors operating heavily on private 
brands are looking to their regular sup- 
ply sources to see if they can get enough 
assurance of deliveries against s.a.p. 
contracts to take care of minimal needs. 
Aside from this, interest in “futures” is 
largely academic. 


TOMATOES — Distributors this 
area are not “reaching” to any extent 
into other packing areas for standard 
tomatoes and many hope to skim through 
until new pack Tri-State tomatoes are 
available on current stocks plus what- 
ever small-lot pick-ups they may be able 
to make from day to day. Tri-State can- 
ners continue to quote standard 1s at 
$1.25 and up, with 2%s at $2.45-$2.50. 
Where any 3038s come to light, they are 
still reported commanding $2. Florida 
canners offer standard 1s at $1.17%, 3038s 
at $1.60 and 10s at $8.00, f.o.b. canneries. 
The California market is strong and un- 
changed and the situation in the mid- 
west is also unchanged from the preced- 
ing week, insofar as spot supplies are 
concerned, 
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PEAS—A little more buying interest 
is reported in some quarters, with stand- 
ard 308s at $1.15 in the Tri-States on 
both sweets and Alaskas. Extra stand- 
ard Alaskas range $1.17%-$1.20, with 
sweets at $1.22%, while fancy sweets are 
firm at $1.35. Canners in the Midwest 
are up to $1.15 on standard 303s. 


CORN—Standard cream style 308s can 
still be bought at $1.10 in the Tri-States, 
with extra standards at $1.15, while can- 
ners are firm at $1.25 on fancy cream 
style, with fancy whole grain at $1.30. 
The Midwest market is now about on a 
parity with that in the East, and sales 
pressure has eased considerably as carry- 
over holdings appear to be good property 
on the basis of the general price-supply 
situation for the coming season, 


BEANS — Moderate replacement buy- 
ing in green beans is reported, with 
standard cut 303s at $1.15 and extra 
standards at $1.25, while fancy holds at 
$1.35, all f.o.b. eastern canneries. New 
York State canners are holding fancy 
4-sieve cut beans at $1.40. On French 
style, the market in the East now ranges 
$1.70-$1.75 for 303s, f.o.b. canneries. 


ASPARAGUS—FEastern ’grass is com- 
manding more attention as a result of 
the short pack and firm market in Cali- 
fornia. New Jersey canners are quoting 
large spears in 300s at $3.40, with 
medium at $3.30 and cut at $2.25 on No. 
2 tins, colossal and mammoth spears are 
firm at $4.65, with mammoth/large blend 
at $4.60, large at $4.45, and medium at 
$4.35. 


APPLESAUCE — A little pick-up in 
trading in applesauce is reported, and the 
market is generally quoted at $1.40 on 
fancy 303s at eastern canneries, with 10s 
holding at $7.75. 


CHERRIES — Some interest in carry- 
over r.s.p. cherries has been engendered 
by reports of crop damage by recent un- 
favorable weather, and canners are hold- 
ing 303s firm at a range of $2.10 to 
$2.15, f.o.b. for water pack. 


WEST COAST FRUITS —There is 
still s.a.p. buying interest reported in 
new pack fruits on the part of private 
label marketers, but trading on carry- 
over fruits is light, reflecting the well 
sold-up position of canners on wanted 
grades and varieties. No real shortage 


position has developed in any of the 
major West Coast fruits, however, inso- 
far as supplies in marketing channels 
are concerned, 


CITRUS—Florida canners continue to 
whittle down their unsold holdings as de- 
mand for all types of citrus juices con- 
tinues along fairly broad lines. The 
carryover situation by the close of the 
season will be the most favorable, from 
the processor standpoint, in many years. 
A few price changes developed in juice 
this week. 


SALMON — Buyers are waiting for 
further light on the probable supply 
position from 1958 packs and pricing of 
the new packs. Insofar as carryover 
holdings are concerned, the market has 
been cleared of wanted grades and sizes 
for some time, insofar as open-market 
offerings from first hands are concerned. 
With warm weather and the season of 
heavy consumption at hand, it is ex- 
pected that there will be considerable 
buyer pressure for immediate shipment 
from the new Alaskan packs as soon as 
they start to reach Seattle terminals. 


TUNA—Some improvement in trade 
buying of tuna for coast shipnient is 
reported as chains and wholesalers begin 
to round out their inventories for the 
summer selling season. The market con- 
tinues steady and unchanged, both in 
California and in the Northwest, where 
canners are now running more actively 
on frozen tuna imported from Japan. 


SARDINES—Maine canner carryover 
holdings are clearing rapidly as warm 
weather stimulates distributor demand 
for sardines, particularly from some of 
the major markets in the South. No price 
changes were reported. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Many Items In Short Supply—Kraut Shows 

Strength—Limited Corn Offerings—No To- 

matoes Offered—Beans Scarce—Citrus Prob- 

lem — Cherries Sold Up — Fruit Mostly In 
Tight Position. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, IIl., June 12, 1958 


THE SITUATION—The total amount 
of canned foods changing hands these 
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= : MARKET NEWS 


days in Chicago is being hampered con- 
siderably by a lack of offerings in a 
number of important places. Tomatoes, 
of course, lead the scarcity parade but 
there are others the trade are finding 
difficult to locate. Lower grades of corn 
are almost non-existent at present and 
the coming pack is still a long ways 
away. Extra standard green beans have 
been tough to find, not only from local 
sources, but from the West Coast where 
the Blue Lakes are grown. However, 
southern canners are just getting under 
way in volume and this may help allevi- 
ate the situation. RSP cherries are com- 
pletely cleaned up insofar as local sources 
are concerned which makes the damage 
to the current crop just that much more 
serious. 


Offerings of citrus are extremely lim- 
ited as they have been for some time and 
each passing week seems to make this 
condition tighter. There are no apricots 
and there are no Royal Anne cherries 
available from any source although in 
the case of these two items new pack is 
not too far away. Cling peaches are 
available in broken assortments only and 
it takes a lot of shopping to find what is 
needed if at all. Cocktail appears to be 
fast approaching the same situation with 
many canners offering nothing on the 


open market. The amount of prune plums 
offered here wouldn’t fill one good order 
and here again the new pack is not very 
encouraging. Even pineapple orders are 
difficult to fill in full as most of the indus- 
try is sold up on some of the most popu- 
lar items and the new pack is three or 
four weeks late. After having his own 
way for so long, the average buyer is 
experiencing considerable difficulty in ad- 
justing to current conditions but they 
are there just the same. 


ASPARAGUS—This is just about the 
only item in the canned food list that 
could be considered anything but strong. 
One or two weak sellers upset the apple- 
cart right from the start and canners 
have had difficulty getting back on the 
track. However, the market seems to 
have settled somewhat on the basis of 
$1.90 for fancy all green cuts and tips 
in No. 300 cans. At least the majority 
of canners offering asparagus from mid- 
dlewestern points are quoting on this 
basis. 


KRAUT — This is not exactly good 
kraut weather but the market is show- 
ing nothing but signs of strength. Much 
smaller supplies than last year has en- 
couraged the weak sisters and prices are 
very firm at present levels. This means 
fancy grade is going at $5.40 for tens, 


$1.60 for 2%s and $1.15 for 303s. It 
looks now like unsold stocks will be in- 
sufficient to last until new pack. 


CORN—Fancy grade corn is now no 
lower than $1.35 for 303s and $8.50 for 
tens and that just about makes up the 
corn market at present. Lower grades 
of whole kernel are not offered and 
haven’t been for some time. Cream style 
extra standard is still available in very 
limited quantities at $1.17% for 303s but 
current offerings are expected to be ex- 
hausted shortly. The new crop has been 
hampered by a lack of moisture to begin 
with and then some below freezing nights 
didn’t help the situation. This market is 
going up some more before it goes lower. 


TOMATOES—Buyers here would like 
to talk about tomatoes but the only thing 
they can get of a firm nature is informa- 
tion. The crop in the Ohio Valley appears 
to be coming along in a normal fashion 
as canners there have not had much to 
complain about from a growing stand- 
point to date. Distributors are anxious 
to talk about new pack prices and how 
soon shipments can be made but such 
action is still somewhat in the future. 
Current offerings are confined to the 
south and a few dribs and drabs from 
the West Coast. 


CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY. iy 


WESTMINSTER MD 


CANS A MINUTE... 
opened, 
drained and 


rinsed ! 


The new Langsenkamp “101” Can 
Opener is completely automatic 


. .. does the work of four men. Depending on the prod- 
uct’s consistency, it can open, drain and rinse up to 20 
No. 10's a minute. Positively eliminates the chance of can 
slivers getting into your product. 

Ideal for canners, frozen food processors, bakers, or 
any users of liquid or semi-paste product . . . for any 
product that will drain through a 4” opening. Provides 
cleaner, more efficient handling—no loss due to spilling 
or splashing of product. Equipped with stainless steel 
underpan 60” x 20” x 15” wide, 3% hp motor, 806 Ibs. 
net weight, pump optional. 

The “101” Automatic Can Opener is one of a complete 
line of Langsenkamp machines for food processors which 
also includes manually-operated can openers and auto- 
matic can crushers. Write for full details. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS 


BEANS—Offerings of spot beans are 
very limited from local sources and also 
from New York where the bulk of the 
better grades come from insofar as this 
market is concerned. Fancy three sieve 
cut green are listed at $1.55 for 303s 
and $8.75 for tens and quantities offered 
are skimpy. Ozark canners have just 
gotten under way and offerings have 
been limited so far but these are expected 
to expand quickly. First prices reaching 
here list standard fives in 308s at $1.15 
with extra standard fours at $1.25. 


CITRUS — Prices are unchanged this 
week but prices don’t mean much any 
more as the big problem is locating the 
kind and quantity of citrus that is 
needed. Orange juice is still available to 
those people with earlier commitments 
but it’s the blended and grapefruit juice 
that are tough to buy. The industry is 
either limiting the percentage of the 
latter two items that can be bought along 
with orange or is posting the sold out 
sign. It is going to be a long tough 
summer. 


RSP CHERRIES—Spot stocks of RSP 
cherries available from local sources are 
no longer available and about the only 
information buyers can obtain about the 
new pack is that cherries have been hurt 
and in some cases, quite badly. There is 
no question about a small pack this year 
with prices up considerably from last 
year’s opening levels. Last spot sales 
reported here were on the basis of $1.95 
for water pack 303s and $12.50 for tens. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Fruit cock- 
tail now definitely costs more money as 
the industry is firm at $2.10 for choice 
303s, $3.30 for 21%4s and $11.85 for tens. 
The majority of canners have pulled off 
the market completely except for com- 
mitments on earlier contracts. Tens are 
particularly tight and a fellow needs a 
friend to get an order confirmed on this 
item. No Royal Anne cherries are offered 
at any price but the new pack in Cali- 
fornia should be getting under way by 
the time this reaches print with prices 
up sharply from last year’s openings. 
Actually, all offerings of fruits from this 
area including the above items along with 
apricots, Cling peaches and prune plums 
are about as scarce as opposition votes in 
a Russian election. It will take another 
pack to get back to normal. 


PINEAPPLE — Distributors here are 
finding Island canners are unable to con- 
firm pineapple assortments in full as 
some of the popular items are completely 
sold up. Further complicating the situa- 
tion is the fact that the summer pack 
is late and there is going to be a squeeze 
for the next thirty days. Orders are being 
completed as fast as possible at the 
moment but a lot of merchandise has 
alrgady been back ordered. Prices are 
steady with no resistance apparent to the 
new and higher levels of pineapple juice. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Buying As Conditions Point To Higher 
Opening Prices—Spinach Advances—Good 
Asparagus Business—Light Apricot Crop— 
Peach Lists Largely Unchanged—Heavy De- 
mand For Fish—Fishing Season Poor. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 12, 1958 


THE SITUATION—An exceptionally 
heavy volume of business has been done 
this Spring on California and other 
Pacific Coast packs of canned foods and 
inventories in first hands are much 
smaller than seemed likely five or six 
months ago. Prices have been steadily 
advancing in recent weeks and many 
members of the trade suggest that open- 
ing prices on new packs may prove the 
highest in recent years. Fruit crops will 
quite generally be smaller and prices to 
growers higher, a combination § that 
means higher prices to the consumer. 
Sensing the trend, buyers have been pur- 
chasing heavily of spot stocks of late and 
have become limited. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has been rather quiet in 
recent weeks, with canners buying large- 
ly in small lots for immediate needs. The 
index number early in June is listed at 
221.1, compared with 184.5 a year earlier. 
Planting of some varieties has been com- 
pleted but planting of others will con- 
tinue until July, these following the grain 
harvest. Some sales of Small Whites 
to canners the first week in June have 
been reported at $10.65 to $10.75, with 
Baby Limas moving at $8.60 per 100 
pounds. Large Limas have moved at 
$11.90, but offerings of this item seem 
rather limited. 


SPINACH — The pack of spinach 
proved smaller than expected and the 
result has been that prices have been 
advancing of late. Sales of 8-oz. fancy 
have been made at $1.05, with featured 
brands listed at higher figures. No. 303 
is quite generally quoted at $1.42%, with 
No. 2% priced at $2.10 or more and No. 
10 at $5.60. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
is still under way and the market is so 
satisfactory that operations will likely 
continue to the end of June. The pack of 
white asparagus promises to at least 
equal that made last year, with the ex- 
port demand again an important factor. 
This item is priced at about $3.10 a 
dozen for the No. 300 size, regardless 
of spear size, but most canners are get- 
ting a 10 cent a dozen premium for 
colossal. The movement of All Green 
asparagus is scarcely as satisfactory as 
that of White, since less of it gets into 
the export market. Sales of this item 
range from $3.55 for colossal to $3.50 
for large and $3.35 for medium, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


APRICOTS—Early apricots are now 
moving into the fresh market, but it 
will be a couple of weeks before canning 
operations get under way. The crop will 
be a light one, with estimates running 
from 100,000 to 110,000 tons. Canners 
are offering more than $130.00 a ton for 
fruit from favored districts, but it is 
likely that this will not be the top price. 
Old-timers in the canning industry hold 
that the prices now being offered for 
fruit are the highest ever paid. At best, 
the canned pack will doubtless be a very 
light one. 


PEACHES—A good cling peach crop 
seems to be in sight and for the first time 
in several years no green drop by grow- 
ers is planned. Estimates of the prob- 
able crop run slightly more than 560,000 
tons and it is believed that this tonnage 
can be handled. Canned cling peaches 
and fruit cocktail have moved freely in 
recent weeks and holdings of many can- 
ners are now on quite a normal basis. 
Promotional plans are being prepared on 
a scale never before attempted and out- 
standing results are anticipated. Lists 
remain largely without change and sales 
are being reported at $3.00 for fancy 
No. 2%s, $2.80 for choice and $2.62% 
for standard. Sales are being made below 
these prices, but advertised brands sell 
for more. 


APPLESAUCE — Canned applesauce 
of California and Pacific Northwest pack 
has strengthened somewhat as to price 
in recent weeks but canners suggest that 
the season has been a rather unsatisfac- 
tory one from the standpoint of profit. A 
carryover into the new season is prom- 
ised, but this will be somewhat smaller 
than seemed likely a few months ago. 


PEARS—Bartlett pears are another 
item in the fruit list that promises to be 
in lighter supply than a year ago and 
the canned carryover into the new sea- 
son will be smaller than seemed likely 
early in the year. List prices are being 
more closely maintained than in many 
months, with recent sales of fancy re- 
ported at $3.95 for No. 2\%s, with choice 
moving at $3.50 and standard at $3.10. 


FISH—California anchovy and mack- 
erel fisheries are experiencing the poor- 
est season in many years and this is 
being keenly felt since the demand for 
both items is very heavy. Landings at 
San Pedro and Long Beach for the sea- 
son from January 1 to May 22 totaled 
but 6,038 tons against 35,209 tons for 
the corresponding period in 1957. In re- 
cent years foreign markets have been 
developed and canners fear that these 
will be lost if fish is not available soon. 
Current prices quoted on 5-o0z. anchovies 
in tomato sauce, 100 to the case are $5.50 
to $6.00, with 1 lb. ovals priced at $7.00- 
$7.50. The latter are packed 48 to the 
case. Pacific mackerel is priced at $6.00- 
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$6.25 a case for No. 1 tall, with Jack 
mackerel listed at $5.50-$5.75. 


SALMON—The canning of salmon is 
under way in Alaska and the initial re- 
port covering operations up to and in- 
cluding May 31 show a pack of 1,416 
cases of King salmon, compared with 
1,298 cases for a corresponding period 
last year. Red salmon showed a some- 
what smaller pack than a year earlier 
with 11,754 cases against 17,320 cases. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
(Basis 24/2’s) 


CANNED 6/1/57 5/31/58 
Grapefruit Juice .... 4,784,386 3,358,531 
Orange Juice .......... 6,419,148 4,818,997 
Combination Juice .. «1,968,832 1,290,583 

Grapefruit Sections .......... 1,944,744 1,903,907 
Tangerine Juice .......... aa *353,165 *100,315 


* Includes Tangerine Blends. 
+ Includes Orange Sections. 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons 
6/1/57 


5/31/58 
Cases Gals. 
8,56 19,261 
4,672 
1,874 
Bulk Gals. ...... 5,554 64% 

Total Gals..... - $2,240 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


The General Services Administration, 
7th and D Sts., S.W., Washington 25, 
D. C., has asked for bids on the follow- 
ing requirements: . 


CANNED GREEN BEANS—Extra Stand- 
ard, Grade B, round, cut, in accordance 
with Federal Specification No. JJJ-B- 
151c, from 1958 crop only, commercial 
labels. 5,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Franconia, Va.; 1,000 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Kansas City, Mo.; 900 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Denver, Colo.; 400 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Clearfield, 
Utah; 1,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Seattle, Wash. Opening date June 26, 
1958. 


CANNED GREEN BEANS—Fancy, Grade 
A, round, cut, small, in accordance with 


Federal Specification No. JJJ-B-151c, 
from 1958 crop only, commercial labels. 
1,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Manuel, 
Calif. Opening date June 26, 1958. 


The Veterans Administration Supply 
Depot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill. has asked 
for bids on the following requirements: 


CANNED PEAS—Sweet, Extra Standard, 
Grade B, size 3 or 4 or 5 or any com- 
bination of sizes 1 thru 6 of which at 
least 70 percent by count shall be sizes 
3, 4, and/or 5, in accordance with Federal 
Specification JJJ-P-151b, from 1958 crop, 
labeling required. 10,100 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 4,720 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 
13,270 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. In the event acceptable bids received 
on No. 10 cans will not complete the total 
quantities required, bids on No. 2% and 
No. 2 cans will be considered for remain- 
ing quantities. Opening date June 30, 
1958. 


CANNED PEA PUREE—In accordance with 
Veterans Administration Specification 
T-VA-S-2015a, from 1958 pack, labeling 
required. 1,915 cases 24/2’s for delivery 
to Somerville, N. J.; 810 cases 24/2’s 
for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 1,665 
cases 24/2’s for delivery to Hines, IIl. 
Opening date June 30, 1958. 


CANNED PEAS — Dietetic, Sweet, Extra 
Standard, Grade B, to be size 3 or 4 or 
5 or any combination of sizes 1 thru 6 
of which at least 70 percent by count 
shall be sizes 3, 4 and/or 5; sodium con- 
tent shall be not more than 7 mg. per 
100 grams, actual sodium content to be 
stated on label, in accordance with Fed- 
eral Specification JJJ-P-151-b, from 1958 
crop, labeling required. 3.606 cases 
24/303’s for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
1,415 cases 24/303’s for delivery to Wil- 
mington, Calif.; 4,010 cases 24/303’s for 
delivery to Hines, Ill. In the event ac- 
ceptable bids received on No. 303 cans 
will not complete the total quantities re- 
quired, bids on No. 2 cans will be con- 
sidered for remaining quantities. Open- 
ing date June 30, 1958. 


DIRECT CROP REPORTS 
(Continued from Page 15) 


week of May. Had the first good rain of 
the season on the night of May 30 fol- 
lowed by cool temperatures. Progress of 
crop is slow, however early plantings are 
up to a good stand. Green and Wax Bean 
seeding will get underway in volume this 
week. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., June 9—Pea crop 
looks good except last planting, which 
came up uneven. Very dry until June 1 
when scattered showers: came. First 
planting came into bloom on June 1 and 
due to moisture and cool weather have 
continued to bloom, which is not natural 
and will make it difficult for harvest. 
Only have 500 acres of peas this year,. 
which is down 50 percent of normal. 
About finished planting corn. Very un- 
even stands. Germination slow due to 
cool nights and cold soil. 


EXETER, MO., June 4—Setting of tomato 
plants is running a little behind schedule. 
Acreage will be about same as last year. 


PHELPS, N. Y., June 9—Transplanting 
cabbage has scarcely started. It will 
now be held up several days because of 
excessive rain over the last two or three 
days. Water is standing in the fields this 
morning. 


COVINGTON, OHIO, June 4— Trans- 
planted our acreage of tomatoes about 
two weeks earlier this year than. last. 
Same acreage as last year. Plants look 
good but could use some rain. We should 
have a better yield than last year, when 
we had a miserable year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 1— Alaska pea 
production had started this time last 
year; looks as though it will be another 
ten days to two weeks before packing 
begins. Good growing weather has caused 
both Alaskas and Sweets to look good for 
the first time in many years. Due to wet 
weather have only about one-third of 
green and wax bean acreage planted, and 
only one-third of corn acreage planted. 
Germination has been good. Finished 
tomato plantings last week. 


AND 
WIRE-BOUND CRATES 
FOR LONG LIFE @ USE THE BEST 


PLAIN or TREATED 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 


NORTH CAROLINA 


@ One man operation 


@ Adjustable 202 - 404 


inclusive. 
@ Very Gentle 


@ Portable 


Shuttleworth 
RETORT TO LABELER 7 


Complete Can Handling 


Designed 
by Canners ... 
for Canners 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WRITE OR PHONE 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 


THE CANNING TRADE 


June 16, 1958 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 


unless otherwise specifi 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
lossal 55 
Mammoth 3.55 
Large 3.50 
Med.-Small 3.35 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal..................3.20 
Large 3.10 
Med.-Small 3.10 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.45 
Medium 4.35 


Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 


No. 1 Pic. — 
No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, StriINcLess, GREEN 
EAst 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10° 9.00 
Fey., - Gr., No. 3038..........1.35-1.50 
No. 8.75-9.50 
Ex. Sea. BOR... 97% 
No. 03 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., NO. 51.20 
No. 6.25-6.75 
or Wh, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 1.50-1.60 
No. 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Sea, Cut, No. 308.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.60-8.75 
Std., Cut., No. 1,10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Fey., No. 303........ 1,90-2.25 
No, 11.50 
--8.75-9.00 
~ Ba, 1.25-1.30 
10 7.50-7.75 
sta: Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. — 
Wax, Fe. -, Cut, 3 sv., 
1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
NorTHWEST 
No. 10.25 
Ex Std, 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.50 
N 8.50-8.60 
7.60-8.00 
SouTH 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 1 — 
Ex. Std., 1.25-1.35 
No. 6.75-7.00 
~ No, 1.15-1.20 
6.25-6.75 
No. 10 8.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Gr., No. 308........2.50-2.60 
No. 10 13.75 
Small, 2. 2. 10 
No. 10 
10 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., 303........... 1.85 
Mip-WEstT 
No. 10 — 
Med., No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 1.15 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz... .82%4- .85 
1.00-1.10 
5.00-5.25 
Diced, No. 808 -90 
No. 10 4.765 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 
No. 10 6.00 


Fancy, Diced, 


1.05 
No 6.25 
Sliced, No. 1,25 
10 7.00 
East 
W.K. & C.S. 
-..8.50-9.50 
10 8.25-8.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303........ 1.60-1.80 
No. 10 9. 
Ex. Std., 1.40-1.50 


MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. .... 1.30 
No 10 8.50 
Ex. No. 
No. 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
1,.50-1.55 
No. 8.75 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10. 7.50 
PEAS 
East ALASKaAa 
1 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., 8 oz 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No 
3 sv., No. 3 
No. 10 8 
1,.25-1.40 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.20-1.25 
4 sv., No 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 .... 5-8.00 
Pod Run, No. 1.15 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........1.35-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 we2.60 
1 sv., No. 10. 14.26 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 303 1.62% 
DO 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. . 97% 
3 sv., No. 303......... +000 45 
3 sv., No. 10 .. 8.50 
4 sv., No. 303.. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 .... 
3 sv., No. 303.... 
4 sv., 8 oz. -80 
4 sv., No. 303.. 1.15-1.17% 
25 
Mip-West SWEETS 
No. 10 9.50 
10 


8.5 

Uner ‘aded, "No. 1.27% 
No. 10 

4 sv., No. 1.25 
Std., Ung., 17% 
o. 10 7.25 

PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1,45-1.60 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 
No. 5.50-5.60 


Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 1.60 
5.40-5.50 
50 

SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308........1.45+1.50 
No. 2% 2,052.10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fcy., No. 308...........0 1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 1.5 
No. 10 5.75 

Calif., Fey., No. ret; 
No. 2% 

No. 10 560 
SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., 8 
No. 8, Sa. 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 


TOMATOES (Nominal) 

Tri-STATES 

2% 


Std., No. 1 — 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2.60 
8.75 

No. 3.00 

10.25 

sta, BOB 1,.45-1.50 
2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.50 

Texas, No. 

7.75-8.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif, 14 1.65-1.72% 


Mid- ny Fey., 14 oz. 


East, Fey. 14 oz 
No. 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 6.80-7.00 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%. 11.25 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.......012.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 80%... 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06,..No. 1.50 
No, 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.044, 
No. 1,10-1.15 
No. 7.00 
Mad., "1.045 1.10 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
Choice, No. 303 1,25 
No. 10 8.00 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 


Std., No. 2% 
No. 10 
Fey., ry Peeled, No. 2%..4. ‘ fo 
13.50-13.75 
1.90-2.10 
-12.50-18.75 
RA. No. 2%... 
No. 2% 4.50 
No. 10 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 308 2.20 
No. 8.50 
No. 12,80 
No. 803 2.10 
No. 2%4 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 11.75-11.85 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 1.75-1.77% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 2.75 
PEACHE 
‘Cling Fey., No. 
2% 3.00 
Ne 10.50 
Choice, 1.77 ‘4-1. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 —-- 
No. 2% 2.55-2.621% 
No. 10 9.45 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2% 3.45-3.50 
11.50-12.00 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
PEA 
Fey., No. 303 2.35-2.40 
No. 2% 3.75-4.00 
13.25-13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.25-3.50 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.00-3.10 
No. 10 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2............ 2. 95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.10 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2.50 
No. 8.00 
Choice, Ne. 1.60 
2.25 
Ne. 10 7.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.85 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.40 
46 oz. 3.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 1.30 
46 oz. 2.85 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 3.35 
Frozen, 6 oz 2.25 
12 oz. 4.35 
32 oz, 13.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1, 17% 
46 oz, 2.45 
TOMATO 
1.30-1.45 
46 oz. -2.70-2,.80 
No. 10 
2.60-2.70 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 §.00-5,.20 
FISH 


SALMON— Per Case 48 CANs 
Red, No. 1T 


Red., No, 1T 


CaAsB 


9.7: 
No, 1 T, Nat. " 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless. 
Oil Key 8.7 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 4% oz. per doi. 
Jumbo 
Large —- 
Medium — 
Small — 
Broken — 


TUNA—Prr 
Fey., Waite Meat, sons. 
Fey., Light Meat, %s......11.00- 
Chunks 


Grated 7,64 


6244-1.70 
25 0=10,50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 26.00-27.00 
Ch NO. 7.00-18.0°° 
0,50211.0 


